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POPULAR FEASTS AND LEGENDS IN ITALY 

The popular soul of Italy has from the remotest times conse- 
crated every important occurrence, and has celebrated it with 
feasts, contests, fairs, tourneys, each having a special signif- 
icance. Occasionally a traditional custom falls into desuetude 
and a festival is abolished, thus lessening the spiritual essence 
of legacies that had seemed to be consecrated forever. This is 
not frequent, for the Italian with his warm nature, his exquisite 
feeling, his ingenuity, and his nostalgic longings, is loath to 
adapt himself to the binding forms of modern life with its 
deafening noise of machinery, but still lingers in contemplation 
of his past history, and of traditions which are almost all glorious, 
poetical, and beautiful. 

I intend here to write briefly in the order of their occurrence 
concerning some of the typical feasts that are still celebrated, 
and some of the traditions that still find an echo in the heart of 
the race and communicate to those who love them the delicate 
charm of former times. 

The popular feasts that have been and are still most widely 
known outside of Italy are those of the Veglia del Redentore at 
Venice ; the Corsa del Palio at Siena ; and the Festa di Piedi- 
grotta at Naples, not to mention the many and varied festivities 
of New Year, of Easter Sunday, of All Saints' Day, of Christ- 
mas; and in every city the feast of the Patron Saint, and for 
every individual, the ceremonies, often very curious, which mark 
the important dates and events of Christian life: the baptism, 
the confirmation, the first communion, the wedding, and the 
funeral. 

The methods of celebrating days that are observed as holidays 
elsewhere differ widely in various parts of Italy. A typical 
instance, the New Year's festival at Bologna, will indicate how 
this celebration may depart from what is practised in other 
countries. 

New Year at Bologna 

The last day of December is about to vanish in the wintry 
stillness of the night and through the old winding streets of the 
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city, under the convent-like porticos that line the main thorough- 
fares, in the dim light of the lamps moves a fantastic and noisy 
crowd. Suddenly a chime is heard, and with it, in the distance, 
an indistinct but festive clamor of voices and laughter. Let us 
watch from a balcony. Eccolo! eccolo! shout many at a time, 
and shortly we see advancing the strangest and most picturesque 
procession in the world. A colossal white ox with majestic 
horns, splendidly decorated with ribbons of many colors, and with 
flowers around his neck, on his back, and hanging from his tail, 
leads the way. Beside the solemn beast a fine-looking peasant, 
tall and strong, with a swarthy face and the characteristic soft 
hat pulled down over his forehead, marches on with the slow 
gait of a ploughman and the gravity of a judge. It is the pro- 
cession of the bue grasso (fat ox), of that same ox which the 
good Petroniani (the Bolognesi are called thus from their Patron 
Saint Petronio) have been admiring for a week past on two 
magnificent canvases exposed on the walls of the old Palazzo 
del Commune (City Hall). And the beast is the most coveted 
strenna of New Year for the lucky winner of the traditional 
lottery of the bue grasso. 

A crier shouts, "Tickets for the bue grasso; only two cents 
each!" Whereupon the crowd hastens to buy the tickets which 
bear the image of the ox. 

Midnight is about to strike and the square of San Petronio, 
the dream of great artists and poets, is unusually animated. 
Then suddenly silence prevails and all eyes are turned to the 
large city clock that marks implacably the flight of time. One 
minute! Everyone is still as if by order and all remain in a 
state of expectancy that has something solemn and sacred about 
it. Instantly from the lofty hill of San Michele in Bosco the 
cannon roars. It is the signal. While the city clock slowly 
strikes out the old year, hundreds, thousands of Roman candles 
are lighted and waved from the buildings and shine like a 
fantastic fire over the throng. Then a pyrotechnic dove lights 
simultaneously through the square the legend of the new year, 
glittering before everyone with the omen of good wishes and 
hope. The number! the number! All turn to the balcony of 
the Podest& where glowingly emerges from the green and reddish 
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smoke of the fireworks in large figures written on a white flag 
the lucky number of the lottery of the bue grasso. A moment 
of hesitancy and then a voice is heard crying: "It's mine! it's 
mine!" The ox is thereupon turned over to the winner. Then 
from the centre of the square, ten or twelve bands followed by a 
cheering crowd of boys and men set out in every direction 
towards the ancient gates of the town to communicate to all 
quarters the joy that reached its climax in the heart of the city, 
the square of San Petronio. And as the bands go through the 
streets, all who had not left their homes but had awaited, never- 
theless, in trepidation the roars of the cannon, appear at the 
windows to cheer and greet the passing multitude. In the early 
hours of the morning, when the streets are no longer thronged, 
countless little wandering orchestras will give serenades in the 
old residence districts of the city, stopping under the windows 
of the most prominent citizens to extend the musical greetings 
of the new year and receive often the small change of good 
omen. 

Thus the year closes and thus begins in Bologna la dotta and 
la grassa, as Carducci sang. 

The Fallen Idol 

In many towns and villages of Northern Italy it is still 
customary on the day preceding Lent to go through the cere- 
mony of the funeral and burning of the Carnival. An enormous 
puppet swaying over the heads of a crowd of peasants, like a 
monstrous idol of pagan times, is paraded through the streets. 
The ugly puppet with its reddish and bulging face, its large and 
grotesque body, a true portrayal of drunkenness, advances with 
the accompaniment of a discordant brass band and amid the 
clamor of a festive crowd. On the public square a pile of fire- 
wood is awaiting its victim. A circle of people is formed around 
it; a signal is given and the huge puppet is angrily hurled upon 
the pyre. Thus is the Carnival sacrificed. In former times it 
was customary also to throw upon the fire the masks and all the 
other signs that would remind one of the deposed sovereign and 
of his rule, but economic or other considerations seem to have 
eliminated this additional waste. 
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In other parts of Italy the puppet represents the Befana (in 
folk-lore, the fairy that brings good children sweetmeats on 
Epiphany eve) and the burning of it takes place on the day of 
the Epiphany (January 6th). The significance of this allegory 
naturally lends itself to wider interpretation. Of how many 
things does indeed the dawn of a new year mark the death ! 

May Festivals 

The May festivals, which sprang from the very ancient pagan 
feasts in honor of the returning Spring, are all celebrated with a 
note of green and light. The Florence of the grand dukes and 
of the Medici has given us in art a most vivid remembrance of 
these feasts. Boys and girls adorned with flowers sang the 
glory of returning May in songs still preserved in literature and 
in many cases by oral transmission among the people: — 

Ben torna Maggio 

E il gonfalon selvaggio; .... 

but to-day the celebration of Calendimaggio (May ist) is largely 
artificial with its expositions, its contests, its horse races, and 
its many spectacles of fireworks. And this is especially true in 
the large cities where the festivities of May ist are not very 
dissimilar from those of Labor Day in this country. 

Occasionally, however, a note of gaiety is added to this modern 
celebration of the day as is the case in Bologna where another 
famous lottery takes place. This is appropriately called the 
lottery of the uomo felice (happy man). The price of the ticket 
is two cents and the winner receives a voluminous carnet or book 
of coupons good for one year. One of the coupons gives him 
free subscription to all the city newspapers; another free ad- 
mission to all the theatres; one gives him the privilege of getting 
a shave twice a week at the best barber shop, while another is 
good at any dry-goods store once a week for a pair of gloves, a 
collar, and a tie. Still another entitles the holder to four suits 
of clothes at some of the best tailoring establishments in the city, 
and finally another (dulcis in fundd) is good at such and such 
restaurants for one dinner, two breakfasts, and two suppers a 
week. Enough, indeed, to make a man happy. 
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A Great Religious Ceremony 

To speak of the many poetical and magnificent religious feasts 
of the sweet mese di Maria, as the month of May is still called 
by Italians, would be too long, but we may fittingly sketch for 
the reader the great procession of the Madonna of San Luca at 
Bologna, a procession which in magnitude, splendor, and genuine 
religious feeling is doubtless unrivalled in Italy. 

Every year, on the Saturday preceding the day of the As- 
cension, from the top of the Monte della Guardia where rises 
the Sanctuary of the Madonna of San Luca is carried down to 
the city on the shoulders of picked men the massive niche con- 
taining a famous image of the Virgin piously attributed to Saint 
Luke. The distance is more than two miles of most wonder- 
ful arcades having 666 arches and constructed between 1674 and 

1739- 

On that day the ancient city of towers is unusually animated. 
The entire clergy of the diocese followed by all the religious as- 
sociations in their picturesque costumes and carrying all their 
insignia, sacred images, crucifixes, and baldachins, move slowly 
toward the mountain from a monumental arch that marks the 
starting point of the ascension. 

This religious ceremony assumes all the characteristics of a 
great civic holiday. The windows of every house are gorgeously 
decorated and crowded with eager and joyful onlookers. The 
city traffic is paralyzed and all the stores half closed. National 
flags are unfurled over all the public buildings and private resi- 
dences, and the air resounds with a glorious harmony of ringing 
bells. 

The procession now returns from the Sanctuary of San Luca, 
and the Archbishop, who follows on foot the sacred image of the 
Madonna, gives the benediction to the crowd standing in rever- 
ence on both sides and answering in low tones the prayers 
uttered by the priests. 

The procession appears after a few hours of march at the 
ancient Porta Saragozza and the cannon announces to the entire 
population that the Madonna enters the city. Then, through the 
main streets the procession halts at the church of St. Peter's and 
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the Madonna of San Luca is raised over the main altar of the 
church where it remains until the following Thursday, the day 
of the Ascension. 

During the intervening days there is a continuous stream of 
people to and from the cathedral, and the city administration, re- 
gardless of the political party in power, is by force of custom 
compelled to decorate the windows of the City Hall with the 
insignia of the Commune. 

The legend informs us that, owing to an accident which occurred 
the year before, when one of the carriers was crushed to death, the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities decided to forbid this historic 
procession. But on the morning following the traditional Satur- 
day, upon the altar consecrated to the age-old custom the clergy 
and the people saw the miraculous Virgin who had come at night 
all alone from the Sanctuary to revive the faith of the people. 

On Ascension day, with the same ceremonies of the preceding 
Saturday, the procession starts again towards the sacred moun- 
tain where the Madonna is to remain till the next May. 

In the Height of Summer 

Summer, the preferred season of the Romans who in olden 
times dedicated the month sextilis to Augustus and later called 
it August, a name which remained even after the Gregorian 
reform of the calendar, has preserved among Italians many feasts 
and traditions. 

According to a poetical legend of Romagna the clear moon of 
August has a prophetic virtue that is still invoked with a gentle 
rite by the girls of the people in order to know the secrets of 
love which the future may have in store for each of them. When 
the moon is full and bright and everything is quiet, the girls put 
on their light-colored dresses and, with their hair flowing in the 
evening breeze, go out in the open and for seven consecutive 
days repeat the candid stanza : — 

Luna che in del risplendi 
Fammi sognar dormendo 
Chi sfioserb vivendo. 

It is believed that on the night following the seventh invocation, 
the virgin has in a dream the revelation of her future lover. 
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In some of the small communities of the province of Siracusa 
in Sicily it is believed that at Cammarana near Scoglitti is 
buried an enchanted treasure that will be secured on the night 
of August 14th by a married man who does not repent of 
marriage; as a local saying has it: Whoever marries without 
repenting will get the treasure of Cammarana. 

According to the story, the Turks destroyed in ancient times 
a temple erected in that place and hurled into the sea a statue 
of the Madonna and the bells of the church. Each year on the 
night preceding the feast of August 15th, everyone affirms that 
a mysterious noise is heard in that spot as if a desperate battle 
is going on, and then follows a gloomy sound of bells. No one 
dares to approach the enchanted place that night, and thus from 
a legend of terror springs a legend of promise and the treasure 
unrecovered perpetuates the double charm. 

Very strange are also some of the customs of mid-August in 
Sicily, especially on the day of the Assumption. No transac- 
tions or contracts are closed on that day, and from all the country 
districts a long line of mules and donkeys loaded with sacks of 
wheat is led by a jovial throng of peasants to the town church for 
the traditional blessings. After the ceremony of the benediction 
several sacks are left by each owner as an offering to the pastor. 

Another custom which is found practically throughout Italy 
is that of the benediction pronounced upon all sorts of domestic 
animals on the day of St. Anthony, the patron saint of swine- 
herds. Nothing, indeed, is more strange than the procession 
towards a church usually seen on that occasion. The priest is 
awaiting the crowd in the vestibule of the church with the 
missal opened before him and the holy water ready to be 
sprinkled over a most striking variety of animals. And a 
singular sight it is! Men and women of all classes are there 
with dogs, cats, parrots, canary birds, white mice, magpies, 
little monkeys, chickens, — in a word, all the dwellers of the most 
picturesque court yard. 

The Palio of Siena 

One of the most characteristic feasts, still celebrated with all 
the pomp and enthusiasm of the past, is the Palio, the spectacular 
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horse-race in the Piazza del Campo at Siena on the second day 
of July and on the 16th of August. The event gives us an 
adequate idea of how the Palio was staged hundreds of years 
ago. 

The old square of the Campo, shaped like a Roman amphi- 
theatre, seems to be especially constructed for great spectacles 
and popular feasts. The Palio with its religious and civic 
ceremonies has still so noble and powerful traditions among the 
people that no attempt will ever succeed in changing its cere- 
monial, much less in abolishing it. 

Every quarter of the city enters the race with its champion 
horse, and the rivalry among the contestants and the various 
sections of the town is intense. All hearts are centered upon 
the coveted prize, the Palio. Those who take part in the race 
are dressed in accordance with the traditional customs, and the 
Palio is thus a magnificent historical pageant full of interest 
and excitement. 

The opening ceremony of the great event may be said to take 
place at the City Hall where horses are raffled off and assigned 
to each quarter of the city. When this is over trial races are 
held for three consecutive days in the Piazza del Campo and on 
the fourth day, after the so-called provaccia (final trial) of the 
morning, the famous Palio is run in the afternoon. 

While the immense square is gradually filling with thousands 
of people from the city and neighboring county, the horse and 
jockey of each contrada or ward represented in the race receive 
the benediction. Then each contrada sends to Sant' Agostino 
Square its official representation, including a captain, pages, 
standard bearers, drummers, all wearing the old gorgeous cos- 
tumes of the Commune. There meet the representations of all 
the contrade, now seventeen in number, and the parade is formed 
and moves toward the Piazza del Campo. First comes the 
standard bearer and after him the ten representatives of each 
contrada with their champion horse. Last comes the sumptuous 
chariot of the Palio and the representations of the towns formerly 
included in the territory of Siena. When the defile is over, the 
paraders go to a special stand erected in front of the City Hall 
while the jockeys are led into the interior courtyard of the 
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building where they receive the nerbo (whip) and are afterwards 
taken with their horses under the canopy stretched below the 
jury stand. 

The starting signal is given and the air suddenly echoes with 
shouts and expressions that no other crowd in the world can 
surpass in vividness, warmth, and originality. As the race pro- 
gresses the tension increases. 

Coraggio, Lupa! 

Da Hi, Chiocciola! 

Via, Pantera! 

Su, via Oca! 
And the whips crack, the horses devour the track, and the people 
look on crazed with excitement. The race is over and the winner 
declared. Then a representative of the victorious contrada runs 
to the steeple of his church and rings out the victory to the quarter. 
Meanwhile the jockey is warmly embraced and brought tri- 
umphantly with the horse to the jury stand where he receives 
the Palio, the symbolical flag bearing the coat of arms of the 
city surmounted by the image of the Madonna of Provenzano for 
the Palio of July and that of the Assumption for the Palio of 
August, which is by far the more important of the two. 

Then the crowd leaves the Piazza of the contest and the 
streets of the city resound with festal songs of victory and 
ironical refrains for those who have raced in vain. The merry- 
making is kept up until daybreak, when the representatives of 
the contrada that participated in the parade of the Palio go 
through the city to take a collection for the jockey. 

The festivities continue practically unabated for many days 
and finally close with a great public banquet held in the evening 
in one of the principal streets of the victorious quarter. The 
tables are spread over the whole length of the street and everyone 
is expected to pay his quota of the expenses. The civil 
authorities are always present, but the place of honor is reserved 
for the jockey and for the winning horse, which invariably stands 
near him. The revelry is protracted until the early hours of the 
morning and then the last ceremony of the feast, the distribution 
of the Palio takes place. The plate that is at the top of the 
flag is brought to the Mayor of the city who puts in it the 
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amount of money promised to the contrada that wins the Palio. 
The drapery is given to the contrada and is kept as a precious 
souvenir. The pole and the lance that hold the cloth are given 
to the captain and the two large white and black ribbons repre- 
senting the colors of the coat of arms of Siena and surmounting 
the Palio are given to the two mangini, a kind of secret- 
service men employed principally to foil any attempt at bribing 
the jockey. 

The Feast of the Redentore at Venice 

On the Saturday night preceding the third Sunday in July 
Venice offers one of the most unique and striking spectacles. 
Special trains have brought to the city of the lagoons visitors 
from all parts of Italy, and the canals, the narrow streets, the 
bridges, the private residences are astir everywhere. Towards 
evening the gondolas swarm the Giudecca all aglow with lights 
and echoing with music. The great galleggiante (kind of barge) 
of the Commune with the city band aboard is surrounded by 
countless luminous gondolas, each adding a note to the mighty 
concert of instruments and voices. 

Meanwhile the basin of San Marco is truly a phantasmagoria of 
light and the buildings of the magnificent square loom up im- 
posingly amid the fantastic effect of the fireworks. Those who 
are not in the canals dance in the hidden crossways, in the dark 
alleys, along the seasides, on the monumental bridges. 

What a joy on the night of the Redentore in Venice! No 
popular feast will ever have a more suggestive setting than this 
which the poets of all countries have made immortal in song. 

Now, through a modern amplification of the ancient feast, 
which was first inaugurated after the visitation of the pestilence 
of 1577 upon the city, and which was to mark a periodical return 
of joy on the anniversary of the end of the plague, all those who 
have not prepared the traditional supper in the gondolas go to 
the Lido, the famous resort of the city but a short distance from 
San Marco. 

The merry-making continues until late in the night and dawn 
finds all the canals deserted since everyone is waiting the sunrise 
upon the poetical shores of the Lido. When the rutilant disc 
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emerges majestically from the waters of the Adriatic the re- 
ligious feast of the Redentore begins and the air resounds with 
the plaintive and solemn hymn of near and distant chimes. The 
Church of the Redentore opens its great portal and above it is 
raised a symbolic festoon of fresh and fancy fruit gathered 
during the season. It represents the gift of the earth to man, 
and man in turn offers it to the Creator. 

Late in the evening every sign of the past revelry disappears 
and the Queen of the Seas regains the somnolent and royal peace 
of the night. 

The Feast of Piedigrotta at Naples 

The traditional Neapolitan feast of Piedigrotta is the most 
popular in character and is deservedly famous on account of the 
canzonette, or popular airs, which, translated and spread all over 
the world, give us an adequate idea of the musical nature of the 
Neapolitans, soft, warm, and melodious. 

Lately the genial spontaneity of this September feast has been 
troubled by the commercial invasion of German musical firms, 
which engage poets and musicians and buy the product of their 
simple art in advance. And yet, in spite of this, how much 
gaiety and animation on the evening of September 8th around 
the grottos of Posillipo ! The picturesque vehicles of the singers 
move toward the Church of the Madonna at Piedigrotta and the 
whole street, harmoniously illuminated, is filled with a joyous 
and cheering crowd. 

Every singer, dressed in the characteristic Neapolitan style, 
playing his own accompaniment, sings the new canzonetta while 
those around him listen attentively trying to learn it. Then 
many voices repeat it and the air soon spreads to all quarters of 
the city. The canzonetta that wins the prize in the competition 
is the most popular of the year and it soon invades every town 
and city in Italy and later is heard in other countries also. 

This charming feast had its origin in 1835 when the first real 
popular canzonetta, Te voglio bene assaie (I love you dearly), 
written by a certain Raffaele Sacco, was sung. This popular 
composer was a frequent visitor at some of the many gay cafes 
of the city, and one evening of that far September of 1835 he 
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announced the composition of a new canzonetta. A tenor of the 
Teatro Nuovo chanced to be present and the canzonetta was sung 
amid the enthusiasm of those present. At the last refrain a 
chorus from the street joined the singer. It was a crowd of 
people gathered under the windows attracted by the music and 
finally joining in the finale. There was a rush to the windows 
of the cafe, and poor Don Raffaele with tears in his eyes 
stammered words of thanks received with cries of bene! bravo! 

The success was instantaneous and the canzonetta was sung 
everywhere the next morning. It was the beginning of an 
unbroken tradition. Since then, every year from the dreamy 
landscapes of Piedigrotta comes a new flow of grace and melody 
that charms all the civilized peoples of the world as an echo of 
the gentle and romantic poetry of Italy. 

And how many other feasts there are and how beautiful the 
legends of the mountains, of the lakes, of the plains and of the 
sea! The highly poetic imagination of the people has created a 
legend for every lofty peak, for ever solitary crossing. The 
ruins of the old castles have their lugubrious and fantastic tales 
of enchantments and witchcraft. These may often appeal as 
purely sentimental and fearful extravaganzas of the past to those 
who are mainly concerned with cold historical documentation, 
but their deep significance is not lost to the many who, though 
living in an age of material pursuits, still find in them an 
inspiring message of beauty and delicate charm. 

A. Marinoni. 
University of Arkansas. 



